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B.C.C. To Open New Doors 


PHASE 1 of BCC's Cap- 
ital Plan Project. A 6 year 
Plan. 


At a time when budget 
cuts and money worries are 
at the top of the list of pri- 
orities to be reckoned with, 
BCC will hopefully be in 
PHASE 1 of its reconstruc- 
tion and renovating of its 
campus facilities. 


The atmosphere on the 
campus is that the college 
must do its best to forge 
ahead with the ever chang- 
ing constant diversity of 
changes happening locally 
and around the world. 


The times are exciting. 
Faculty, teachers, students 
and members of the BCC 
Community, past and 
present are doing all in 


their power to let their 
voices be heard and doing 
the upmost to set the stan- 
dards for what a Commu- 
nity College is all about. 
Taking these principals 
and working in and for the 
community and beyond, is 
the primary concern and 
goal of the BCC communi- 
ty. This sure sounds like a 
humongous job, let alone a 
firm commitment by all in- 
volved, well let's not fool 
ourselves, this certainly is 
some job to fulfill. 


Another vision for the 
BCC community is about 
to turn into a reality. 


The following goals are 
in the working stages to es- 
tablish a long awaited res- 
urrection and face-lifting 


for BCC. 


First some facts concern- 
ing obtaining a building 
permit in Broome County 
for Broome County. 


Firstly, Broome County 
does not have a department 
to issue building permits. 
The County in order to 
build has to go outside the 
County to obtain a building 
permit. This was the case 
for BCC who submitted 
their plans to Albany on 
March 31, 1992. Albany is 
presently the only place to 
obtain building permits. 
Syracuse had an office to 
handle the request for 
building permits, but they 
had to close their doors be- 
cause of our state's budget 
problems. So for now the 


A Place For Us!...’, You have to do 


by Kathy Thurston 


May 4th through the 8th 
was a week of special -ac- 
tivity for a certain group of 
students on the BCC cam- 
pus. Disability Awareness 
Week was the pet project 
of the Differently-Abled 
Students Association and 
was intended to highlight 
awareness of the problems 
often encountered by these 
students in the everyday ef- 
fort of getting their educa- 
tion. 

In 1973 the Federal gov- 
ernment passed the Reha- 
bilitation Act. Section 504 
of that act states: 

"No otherwise qualified 
handicapped individual in 
the United States . . . shall, 
solely: by reason of .. . 
handicap, be excluded from 
participation in, be denied 
the benefits of, or be sub- 
jected to discrimination un- 
der any program or activity 
receiving federal financial 
assistance.” 

BCC is committed to 
this goal. Bruce E. Pome- 
roy, Director of Student 
Support Services, empha- 
sizes, "The main premise, 
the philosophy behind our 
program and the entire 
campus, is to help people 
realize their full potential 
no matter what their back- 
ground, and that's what we 
try to do." 

Overall, most differently 
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abled students on campus 
feel that BCC is fulfilling 
this challenge. They are 
also impressed with the 
general attitude of the cam- 
pus population. 

One student, Michele 
Cali, remarked, "I feel very 
mainstreamed. The people 
make me feel like I belong 
here." Michele has a spinal 
cord injury as a result of an 
auto accident but she has a 
positive outlook on her ed- 
ucational experience. Her 
complaints are minor: the 
Science Building electron- 
ic doors are not wide 
enough, the bathroom 
doors are difficult to open 
and when you do get in the 
bathroom, the stall _re- 
served for wheelchairs is 
often being used by an am- 
bulatory student. But oth- 
erwise she feels that the 
people on the campus have 
a positive attitude toward 
the differently-abled. 
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Virginia Gormly, a stu- 
dent with cerebral palsy, 
has a few more difficulties 
with her studies than Mi- 


chele because she has less _ 


mobility. However, she is 
coping and is optimistic 
about her goals. Virginia is 
in the Liberal Arts program 
with an emphasis on psy- 
chology. She enumerated 
some difficulties she has 
encountered. She cannot 
write and needs to have 
notes taken for her in her 
classes. She needs to use a 
computer to do her home- 
work and has_ problems 
with oral presentations. She 
also mentioned that some 
of the automatic door but- 
tons are too high for her. 
She will, however, accept 
help from other students, 
but as she put it, "You've 
got to do what you can do, 
you can't be lazy.” 

Diane Wilson, who has 
muscular dystrophy, voiced 
some of the same con- 
cerns as Virginia. She 
adds, "People are will- 
ing to help when I 
need it but I feel like I 
am imposing when I 
ask them." She pointed 
' out that although she 
| has complained about 
| door buttons that don't 
work, like the one in 
the Student Activities 
building, the problem 
remains. (This reporter 
checked on her com- 
plaint and as of Friday, 
May 1, the button is 


BCC community is waiting 
with great expectation for 
the OK from our State Cap- 
ital. When the green light 
shows, BCC will begin its 
6 year Capital Plan Project. 
This project entails up- 
dating, renovating and 
building on the campus. 


According to Rick Arm- 
strong, Chief Facility Engi- 
neer at BCC "the campus is 
maturing and times are 
changing. Technology and 
the Health Sciences will 
also be changing with the 
times. We at BCC, that is 
Administration, Faculty 
and staff must accommo- 
date these changes and this 
means now. Our 6 year 
Capital plan for the campus 
will involve the following: 
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still inoperable.) However, 
despite this she stated, 
"This school-is doing more 
than other public places." 
Some disabilities are not 
as visible as Virginia's, 
Diane's and Michele's. This 
is true of the hearing- 
impaired students. Amy 
VanSickle, coordinator of 
Interpreting Services, is in 
charge of providing inter- 
preters for these students. 
One of her students, who 
preferred not to be named, 
said, "I believe this campus 
is better than any other 
campus. Also, Amy's of- 
fice helps a lot." He did, 
however, express some re- 
gret over the fact that there 
aren't enough people on 
campus who are fluent in 
American Sign Language. 
ASL has recently been rec- 
ognized by the New York 
State Board of Regents as a 


See page 5 


The Decker Health Sci- 
ence Building, featuring the 
latest and most updated - 
technology being used in 
our Health Sciences. This 
building will house the sev- 
en-plus health science pro- 


grams offered at BCC. 
They are Dental Hygiene, 
Medical Assisting, Medical 
Laboratory Technology, 
Medical Record Technolo- 
gy, Nursing (RN), Physical 
Therapy Assistant, and Ra- 
diologic Technology." 


BCC's President Dellow 
refers to "the growing im- 
portance of skilled health 
professionals" and "BCC's 
role in providing such.” 
(FOCUS newsletter, Issue 
No. 9, November 1, 1991.) 


Continued on page 2 
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distinct language. This will 
allow school districts to of- 
fer ASL as a credit course. 
As more people learn this 
valuable language, the feel- 
ing of isolation for hearing 
impaired students should 
decrease. 

Although BCC is doing 
well in addressing the 
needs of students, the col- 
lege is still unable to solve 
one problem. As Mr. Po- 
meroy said, "We can't pro- 
vide a mind-reader.” It is 
imperative for the students 
to communicate with the 
administration about their 
concerns. Mr. Pomeroy's 
office presently serves 181 
differently-abled students, 
helping them to realize 
their full potential. 

According to Mr. Pome- 
roy, one thing this campus 
wants to provide for all stu- 
dents is an equal advan- 
tage. Sometimes, just giv- 
ing a student a little more 
time to complete a test can 
give him or her that equali- 
ty. 
If you were one of the 
people that participated in 
any of the activities that 
took place during Disabili- 
ty Awareness Week, you 
may have gained valuable 
insight. Being aware can 
help us appreciate the extra 
efforts they put forth to 
gain that all-important de- 
gree, the dream that is eve- 
ry individual's right to pur- 
sue. 
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Rick Armstrong went on 
to say that the Titchener 
Building will close for ren- 
ovation. This will include 
for Titchener Hall, 17 new 
class rooms; new mechani- 
cal systems, heating and 
cooling; designing will be 
for the access disabled; ad- 
dressing circulation issues; 
all asbestos removed. Arm- 
strong went on to say that 
Titchener Hall will be get- 
ting a long awaited facelift. 
The temporary building 
that will be built to accom- 
modate the students while 
the transformation at Titch- 
ener takes place, will have 
22 to 24,000 square feet. 
No programs will change. 
That is, the transfer from 
Titchener Hall will not hin- 
der the students in any way, 
shape or means. This goal 
is set hopefully for the 
Spring of ‘93. Titchener 
Hall should be complete 
and ready to go with all its 
fresh and new convenienc- 
es by the Fall of '94. 1995- 
96 is a Capital Time Goal, 
when the Decker Health 
Science Building will be 
made available to the stu- 
dents. 


When all is said and 
done, the temporary build- 


ing will then become per- 
manent housing for the 
Print Shop; Purchasing and 
Receiving operations; the 
Mail Room; Maintenance 
and a Storage Warehouse. 
Also, by next Fall, there 
will be 150 new parking 
slots and 250-300 in the 
Spring. 


All in all, the next sever- 
al years should prove inter- 
esting, exciting and worth- 
while for all involved, past 
and present at BCC. The 
BCC Administration, Fa- 
culty, Teachers and stu- 
dents are making the BCC 
reality a meaningful event 
to be shared by all. 


We at the FULCRUM, 
wish the very best to the 


past, present and future 
members of the BCC reali- 
ty. 


We would like to give 
thanks to the following 
people for the information 
they provided: Greta Win- 
gate, Campus Archive Co- 
ordinator; Rick Armstrong, 
Facility Engineer; and Dr. 
Helen Veres, Vice Presi- 
dent of Administrative Of- 
fice. 


Wheelchair Fun: More Than Meets The Eye 


One of the activities pre- 


sented during Disability 
Awareness Week was the 
Wheelchair Poker Run. 


Dave Maslar, Director of 
Student Activities partici- 
pated in the run. He com- 
mented: "I pitch _ little 


League baseball and I'm in 
pretty good shape but I 
wouldn't want to arm wres- 
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Dave Maslar — 


tle any of these guys who 
do this every day. 

He said that he didn't 
like the fact that he could 
not turn around in the ele- 
vator. He was also. sur- 
prised that no one seemed 
to notice him. 

"T felt like I was sort of 
invisible. People let doors 
slam in my face. I was 


"T felt like I was sort of invisible.” 


Senior Commentary: MANDATORY GRADUATION FEE 


After an arduous junior 
college career here at 
BCC, I have come to the 
end of a seemingly endless 
stream of papers, exams, 
financial aid red tape, and 
fees that culminate the 
graduation experience. It 
has taken me a semester or 
two more than I expected, 
and I have made many 
generous tuition contribu- 
tions (to the tune of $824- 
a-pop). After three years of 
higher academia, I have 
learned to ask questions - 
many of which challenge 
authority and the need to 
conform for survival in the 
professional world. 


I put these years behind 
me as May 22nd approach- 
es, but try to retain the val- 
uable lessons learned along 
the way. So I put to the 
BCC student body and ad- 
ministration one final ques- 
tion: "Don't you already 
have enough of my mon- 
ey?" 


Those students graduat- 
ing this spring have re- 
ceived a letter stating that 
there is a "mandatory grad- 
uation fee" of $18.00. In 
other words...you must pay 
to receive what you have 
already earned. Normally, 
I wouldn't sweat the small 
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stuff, but I've just complet- 
ed my degree and find my- 
self rather financially em- 
barassed. Therefore, I'm 
left wondering why BCC 
can't afford the parchment 
symbolic of my efforts and 
incurred debt. 


Tuition, laboratory fees, 
parking fees, activity fees, 
books, supplies, student 
ID's and their renewals - 
have I been "nickle and 
dimed" to death for the past 
few years just to become 
eligible to pay a "mandato- 
ry graduation fee?" Why 
haven't I heard of this ex- 
pense before? Does this 
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expressed herein are those of The Fulcrum and not necessarily those of BCC or its 


administrators. 


mean "cough-up eighteen 
bucks or be disqualified?” 


I am too close to the end 


very, very surprised. I just 
assumed they | would get 
out of the way." 

Dr. Dellow, President of 
the College was also one of 
the participants for part of 
the course. He said he was 
not aware of the long 
stretch between the Student 
Center and Titchner Hall. 
The outside surfaces also 
took him by surprise. He 
also ran into a problem as 
he was attempting to enter 
the Business Building 
through the automatic 
door. He did not pass 
through quickly enough 
and was temporarily stuck 
in the doorway. He found 
that he could not reach the 
door button from this posi- 
tion and he also could not 
back up. He stated, "There 
was a lot more to it than I 
had anticipated, but it was 
a good experience." 


Dr. Dellow —"...it was a 
good experience.” 


by Brian Blair 


to make waves, but at the 
same time feel reluctance 


Continued on page 3 


THIS YEAR A LOT OF COLLEGE 


SENIORS WILL BE GRADUATING 


INTO DEBT. 


Under the Army’s Loan Repayment program, you 
could get out from under with a three-year enlistment. 

Each year you serve on active duty reduces your 
indebtedness by one-third or $1,500, whichever amount 


is greater. 


The offer applies to Perkins Loans, Stafford Loans, 
and certain other federally insured loans, which are not 


in default. 


And debt relief is just one of the many benefits 
you'll earn from the Army. Ask your Army Recruiter. 


BINGHAMTON: 723-7928 


ENDICOTT: 


757-9710 


ARMY. BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 
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Back To The Future: How BCC Began 


A task without a 
vision 1s 
drudgery. 
A vision without a 
task is a dream. 
A task with a 


vision 1S victory. 
Anon. 


How this dream began, 
and the vision for a Com- 
munity College became a 
reality is when a group of 
community leaders and vi- 
sionaries put their hearts 
and minds together and 
created what is now 
Broome Community Col- 
lege. 


Established in 1946, the 
college was known as the 
New York State Institute of 
Applied Arts and Sciences 
at Binghamton. The col- 
lege was one of five experi- 
mental two-year _ institu- 
tions in New York State. 
Bills were introduced to the 
State Senate and Assembly 
on March 18, 1946, estab- 
lishing these five institutes 


for an experimental period 
of five years. The act be- 
came law on April 4th, 
1946 and specified these 
learning institutes be locat- 
ed in Binghamton, Buffalo, 
White Plains, Utica, and 
one in New York City 
which entitled it to have 
one or more branches. 


The experiment proved 
successful and the Commu- 
nity College Law was 
passed in 1953. This paved 
the way for the many addi- 
tional community colleges 
we now have in our state. 


BCC's school name went 
through a few transitions. 
From New York State In- 
stitute of Applied Arts and 
Sciences in 1946, to 
Broome Technical Com- 
munity College, a name 
which grew with the col- 
lege and lasted for 15 
years. In 1971 the word 
"technical" was dropped to 
echo the broader scope of 
curriculum offerings. 


Along with the name 
changing, Broome Commu- 
nity College has spent its 
46 years in three locations. 
The original learning insti- 
tute was in the State Armo- 


ry in downtown Bingham- 
ton, this was destroyed in a 
spectacular fire on Labor 
Day Weekend in 1951. 
This did not stop the reality 
of having a Community 
College in Broome County. 
In just three weeks another 
site was found and this was 
made ready to open on time 
for the Fall semester. The 
new site was the Kalurah 
Temple, now known as the 
Church of God, also locat- 
ed in downtown Bingham- 
ton. In 1957 the college 
moved to its present loca- 
tion in suburban Bingham- 
ton. 


The vision for a Commu- 
nity College was inspired 
by many people in and out 
of our community, hoping 
to make the college a suc- 
cess. This inspiration is 
still passed on today as 
BCC expands and grows, 
meeting the needs of its 
students and contributing to 
the community. 


Through the growth 
years of the college and its 
changes, the names of 
those people that have con- 
tributed to BCC's success 
have been many. A few of 
these names deserve re- 


Publishers File Suit Over Copyright Infringement 


DETROIT (CPS) -- A 
group of book publishers 
has filed suit in federal 
court, alleging that a Michi- 
gan copying service has 
been preparing and selling 
course anthologies without 
obtaining copyright permis- 
sion. 


The Association of 
American Publishers is co- 
ordinating the suit on be- 
half of Princeton Universi- 
ty Press, Macmillan Inc. 
and St. Martin's Press 
against Michigan Docu- 
ment Services Inc. and its 
owner, James M. Smith. 


According to the pub- 


lishers' group, the lawsuit 
was the latest round in a 
copyright enforcement 
campaign that last year re- 
sulted in a ruling against 
Kinko's Graphics Corp. in a 
similar action brought by 
eight publishers. 


The suit was filed to stop 
copying companies such as 
Kinko's from reproducing 
excerpts from books with- 
out the publishers’ permis- 
sion and selling the packets 
to students for use in their 
classes. 


A year ago, a judge ruled 
against Kinko's and ordered 
the photocopying chain to 


pay $1.8 million in damag- 
es and legal fees. 


In the wake of the deci- 
sion, the Association of 
American Publishers ap- 
proved a plan to monitor 
copy centers throughout the 
country. 


The copying companies - 
- and college professors 
who use such anthologies -- 
complain that the ruling has 
made course materials 
more difficult to reproduce, 
and therefore, more expen- 
sive. 


Follow Up: Yes! We Need It! Will We Get It? 


by Kathy Thurston 


In our last issue we ran a 
survey form alongside our 
Day Care story. Although 
the response was small, it 
was, nonetheless, insight- 
ful. We wish to thank those 
who took the time to re- 
spond. 


Sixty percent of the re- 
sponse came from BCC 
staff members who made it 
clear that they would wel- 
come an affordable on-site 
center. One person made 
the observation that there 
would be less absenteeism 
and more productivity with 


the convenience of a cen- 
ter. 


A full-time student un- 
derlined the critical need 
for longer hours than the 
present facility, The Learn- 
ing Curve, now permits. 


One interesting com- 
ment came from a student 
who has no children but 
has noticed small ones be- 
ing toted around the cam- 
pus by their harried par- 
ents. He said he would 
fully support the idea of a 
campus-based center. 


One person who re- 
sponded wanted to know 


why a center has not been 
proposed as a lab for 
BCC's Early Childhood. It 
does indeed seem a natural 
marriage for quality "hands 
on" experience for the stu- 
dents in that program. The 
Early Childhood Develop- 
ment curriculums at BOC- 
ES and SUNY have cen- 
ters that are used 
successfully as models to 
support their programs. 


ALL the responses were 
positive and highlighted 
the immediate need for a 
full-time day and evening 
on-site child care center on 
this campus. 


spected attention. Cecil C. 
Tyrrell, the man with the 
vision and founding Presi- 
dent of the college. Mr. 
Tyrrell, held the position of 
President for 26 years. He 
fought for and emphasized 
the fact that the need for a 
quality two-year college 
education had to come into 
our area. This quality has 
been validated many times 
since 1946, when the vision 
of the college became a re- 
ality. 


The late Paul F. Titchen- 
er, a local industrialist was 
another visionary and was 
instrumental in persuading 
state officials to place one 
of the original experimental 
New York State Institutes 
of Applied Arts and Sci- 
ences in Binghamton. 
(Broome Community Col- 
lege.) 


Darwin R. Wales, a Bin- 
ghamton lawyer became 
Titchener's successor. He 
was and still is an outstand- 
ing leading community 
supporter of BCC and was 
Chairman of the Board for 
14 years. 


Three buildings on cam- 
pus are named after these 


three visionaries. They are 
the Cecil C. Tyrrell Learn- 
ing Resources Center; the 
Wales Administration 
Building; and  Titchener 
Hall, a classroom and lec- 
ture hall building which is 
one of the buildings to un- 
dergo renovation in the 
PHASE 1, Capital Plan 
Project of Broome Commu- 
nity'’s 6 year growth plan. 


There is so much to be 
proud of in the tapestry of 
successful educational 
commitments BCC has 
made to its students and to 
the community as a whole. 


Excellence is the only 
word to describe BCC's 
Administration, Faculty, 
the teaching staff and its 
programs that involve and 
act upon the Community at 
large. To its students who 
carry the respect for the 
college with them into their 
career fields they have cho- 
sen to weave the reality of 
what Broome Community 
College stands for, excel- 
lence. 


Students Protest Selection Committee 


OAKLAND, Calif. (CPS) 
— Students at Mills Col- 
lege staged a sit-in April 2 
to protest the school's hir- 
ing of a new provost by an 
all-white selection commit- 
tee. 

The students occupied 
the president's office for 
five hours, demanding a 
new search committee with 


some minority faculty 
members. 
However, the school's 


president says she will not 
reopen the search to find 
someone else to fill the po- 
sition. 

In a prepared statement, 
President Janet Holmgren 
said, "I believe the search 
was conducted thoroughly 
fairly...I do not Sees to 
reopen the search." The 
students left peacefully, but 
vowed to continue their 
fight. 


Faith Gabelnick was ap- 
pointed by the committee 
as the school's new provost 
and dean of faculty. Gabel- 
nick was a dean at Western 
Michigan University be- 
fore landing the job at 
Mills, a private women's 
college in Northern Cali- 
fornia. 

Students who participat- 
ed in the sit-in say they 
won't rule out a boycott 
over the controversy. 

In 1990, the students 
Staged a two-week strike to 
protest the school's trus- 
tees’ decision to begin ad- 
se men into the 
school's undergraduate pro- 
gram. 

Two months ago, signs 
began appearing on cam- 
pus asking the college 
community to think about 
racism. 


Senior Commentary 


Continued from page 2 


to borrow again from my 
exhausted lending sources. 
This fee could be efficient- 
ly deferred under the nine- 
dollar student activitiy fee. 
Perhaps a small increase of 
one dollar in the semi- 
annual activity fee would 
be a more subtle and pain- 
less approach. It could very 
well generate more revenue 
from the student body 
when those who drop-out 
or transfer are included. 
This, to me, seems a far 
kinder and gentler plan 
than taxing the proud (and 


often times poor), accom- 
plished seniors. 


Unfortunately, there's 
nothing that can be done 
for these seniors this late in 
the semester. But perhaps 
some eager freshman with- 
Out a Cause would care to 
pick up the ball where I left 
off, before he/she attains 
empathy for this plight next 
year. 


A hearty farewell to all 
returning students - I'm off 
to find gainful employ- 
ment... 
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Academic Dishonesty: A Sign of the Times? 


(CPS) — Fierce competi- 
tion for jobs and higher 
grades and poor leadership 
models have created a fer- 
tile climate for cheating, 
say college and university 
officials who are grappling 
with new ways to deal with 
an old problem. 


Worried educators say 
some of today's college 
students, exposed to a 
painful recession in a get- 
rich-quick society and 
numbed by scandals such 
as congressional check- 
bouncing, are asking them- 
selves: What's wrong with 
cheating? 

"One of the reasons that 
(cheating is) increasing is 
the perception that the stu- 
dents’ future job opportuni- 
ties are closely linked to 
how well they perform in 
terms of grades," faculty 
senate chairman at North 
Carolina State University. 


"When pressure mounts, 
some feel that pressure and 
respond by cheating," he 
said, adding that today's fa- 
culty members are being 
urged to be more creative 
with testing procedures to 
make cheating "less entic- 
ing.” 

Not only is academic 
dishonesty growing, but 
there is more discussion 
about it than ever before. 
"Both of these forces are 
coming together and mak- 


Cafeteria Food 
Scam Reported 


CORVALLIS, Ore. (CPS)- 
If you ask other students, 
the motive had to be finan- 
cial — good taste certainly 
had nothing to do with it. 


Police at Oregon State 
University have uncovered 
a scam involving 27 stu- 
dents who falsified comput- 
er records to receive free 
food from university food 
services. 


Police allege that junior 
Rehan Ahmed Zakai, 23, 
who works in the student 
identification center, was 
the main instigator of the 
scam that netted over 
$25,000 worth of university 
food over a one-year peri- 
od, the school paper The 
Daily Barometer reported. 


Police believe Zakai en- 
tered the names of 27 stu- 
dents, including himself, 
into university records 
showing that they paid for 
a university meal plan, 
when in reality they hadn't. 


According to the Daily 
Barometer, 25 of the 26 
other students have con- 
fessed and all have agreed 
to repay the school's food 
services and face criminal 
charges of first-degree theft 
or aggravated first-degree 
theft. 


ing it a more apparent 
problem," Dorff said. 

One New Jersey student 
doesn't see cheating as a 
problem. In fact, he's mak- 
ing a tidy profit off of the 
current GPA paranoia. 


Michael Moore, a Rut- 
gers University journalism 
student, recently raised 
eyebrows with his 86-page 
book, titled "Cheating 101: 
The Benefits and Funda- 
mentals of Eaming the 
Easy '‘A'," that details 
methods of cheating, in- 
cluding hiding notes in the 
holes of torn jeans and us- 
ing foot signals to convey 
answers on multiple choice 
questions. 


Moore reported, in an 
article in "Campus Crime” 
(January 1992), that he has 
sold 1,750 copies of his 
book ($6 each) to students 
at Rutgers, the University 
of Maryland and Ohio 
State University. 


Some professors say 
Moore's blatant effort to 
promote deceit has brought 
cheating, often an unspok- 
en, seldom-addressed prob- 
lem, into the light. 


Educators often refuse 
to admit the amount of 
cheating that may be going 
on in their classes, said one 
source, and may not want 
to know the hard facts. 


In 1987 and 1988, the 


American Council on Edu- 
cation, in conjunction with 
the University of California 
at Los Angeles asked stu- 
dents about their cheating 
habits in a comprehensive 
survey, "The American 
Freshman." 


About 37 percent of the 
students surveyed in the 
fall of 1988 said they had 
cheated on a test in high 
school, an increase from 
about 30 percent the year 
before. About 57 percent 
said they had copied anoth- 
er student's work, while 
about 52 percent admitted 
doing so the year before. 


That was the last year 
any reference to cheating 
was included in the survey. 


"We don't plan on bring- 
ing them up (the questions) 
again," said Ellen Riggs, a 
researcher with the Higher 
Education Research Center 
at UCLA. "The general re- 
action from the schools 
were not the most positive. 
Some advised students not 
to answer the questions." 


Michael Moffatt, asso- 
ciate professor of anthro- 
pology at Rutgers Universi- 
ty, said his intensive study 
of cheating left him 
shocked and "in a funk." 
He said he received only a 
lukewarm response from 
his colleagues. 


"I found that 33 percent (of 


students) had been in- 
volved in considerable 
cheating. That means 
cheating in three to 25 
courses with an average of 
eight courses, and 22 per- 
cent had never cheated in 
college. The "in-betweens" 
cheated once or twice," 
said Moffatt. 


Moffatt's investigation 
included 400 Rutgers  stu- 
dents who turned in anony- 
mous "self-reports" on sub- 
jects such as sexuality and 
cheating. The results of the 
cheating question spurred 
him to write a 22-page re- 
port. 


Students confided to 
Moffatt that they cheated to 
get minimal grades to sur- 
vive, to get revenge on a 
disliked professor, or be- 
cause they were angry be- 
cause others performed bet- 
ter academically without 
much effort. 


Moffatt said cheating of- 
ten takes such an emotional 
and mental toll that it 
would be easier to study. 
"They are in terror of being 
caught,” he said of cheat- 
ers. "They will fight against 
the accusation." 


While many campuses 
wrestle with the problem of 
cheating, students at the 
University of Virginia are 
celebrating the 150th birth- 
day nation's oldest student- 
run honor system. 


1 Million More Students May Get Financial Aid 


WASHINGTON (CPS) -- 
The House overwhemingly 
approved a bill March 26 
to increase the maximum 
Pell Grant award and allow 
as many as | million more 
middle-income students to 
participate in the program. 

In a bill to reauthorize 
the Higher Education Act, 
the House voted to increase 
the maximum grant from 
$2,400 to $4,500 a year for 
needy students. 

The bill also would ex- 
tend Pell eligibility to more 
middle-income __ students 
with family incomes above 
$35,000 a year. An addi- 
tional 1 million students 
could become eligible for 
grants under the bill, House 
aides say. 

But House education 
leaders also dropped a con- 
troversial plan to convert 
the grant program to an en- 
titlement with guaranteed 
funding. Some Democrats 
joined conservatives in 
questioning the cost of the 
plan, which was approved 
by the House education 
committee last year. 

The most recent ac- 
tion effectively ends debate 
on the entitlement plan, at 
least for this year. The 
Senate already dropped its 
entitlement plan in Febru- 
ary citing a lack of support. 

Many student groups 
and educators expressed 
disappointment with inac- 
tion by Congress, saying an 


entitlement would have 
provided needed guarantees 
to low-income — students 
struggling to pay for col- 
lege. As an entitlement, 
Pell Grants would no long- 
er be subject to the annual 
appropriations process that 
often leaves the program 
short of its authorized fund- 
ing level. 

"We agree that this bill is 
a step forward, but we're 
disappointed that the House 
could not bring forward a 
bill that is a giant step for- 
ward." said Selena Dong, 
legislative director for the 
United States Student As- 
sociation. 

Dong said she expected 
sponsors of the entitlement 
to introduce a separate bill 
on the plan sometime in the 
mid-1990's. 

Elsewhere in its bill, the 
House also authorized a pi- 
lot program of direct stu- 
dent loans provided 
through the government to 
colleges and universities. 
More than 100 schools are 
expected to participate in 
the program, congressional 
aides say. 

Under the plan, colleges 
would take over the duties 
of banks in processing and 
administering student 
loans, with the Department 
of Education taking over 
the principal oversight role. 

The Bush administration 
has expressed opposition to 
this plan. 


The bill also would re- 
move equity in a home or 
farm as a factor in deter- 
mining a family's eligibility 
for major student financial 
aid programs. In addition, 
it would broaden eligibility 
for student loan programs 
to include students from 
families earning as much as 
$75,000 a year. 

The full House approved 
the bill by a vote of 365-3. 
The action now moves to a 
House-Senate conference 
committee that will try to 
resolve differences between 
the competing House and 
Senate proposals. 

The Senate's bill, ap- 
proved Feb. 21, also would 
increase the maximum Pell 
Grant and open up grant 
and loan eligibility to more 
middle-income __ students. 
The Senate bill, however, 
does not contain a pilot 
program with direct student 
loans. 

Both bills would boost 
federal funding for pre- 
college outreach programs, 
particularly those aimed at 
low-income, disadvantaged 
high school students. 

Leaders of the two 
chambers will meet soon to 
designate conferees for the 
final House-Senate talks on 
the bill. Conferees are ex- 
pected to complete their 
work sometime this sum- 
mer. 


For one week, beginning 
March 27, students take 
part in a four-day confer- 
ence of honor and integrity 
in the academic environ- 
ment. The topic is dis- 
cussed at luncheons, din- 
ners, lectures and seminars. 


Founded in 1842, Vir- 
ginia's honor system is sim- 
ple: no lying, cheating or 
stealing. There is only one 
punishment; students found 
guilty of an offense by ju- 
ries of their peers are dis- 
missed from the university. 

While Virginia's drastic 
disciplinary measures may 
not wash on some campus- 
es, many are tightening up 
their honor codes. 


"Officials say students 
seem increasingly willing 
to do anything to get 
ahead," reports an article 
on academic dishonesty 
that appeared in the Chron- 
icle of Higher Education 
(Jan. 17, 1990). 


"The students are fright- 
ened about the job market. 
They're searching for the 
pre-wealth curriculum. The 
value of money is more im- 
portant to them than a code 
of honesty and a sense of 
responsibility,” said Arthur 
Levine, chairman of the In- 
stitute for Education man- 
agement at Harvard Uni- 
versity, in the same article. 


Chavez To Teach 
Chicano Studies 


SANTA BARBARA, Calif. 
(CPS) — National labor 
leader Cesar Chavez has 
agreed to teach a Chicano 
studies course during 
Spring Quarter at the Uni- 
versity of California, Santa 
Barbara. 


Chavez made the plight 
of migrant farmworkers na- 
tional news by organizing 
consumer boycotts of fruits 
and vegetables and publi- 
cizing the dangers of pesti- 
cides. 


He has accepted a one- 
time position to teach a 
class on the history of the 
United Farm Workers, the 
labor union he founded, re- 
ported The Daily Nexus, 
the student newspaper. 


University officials said 
Chavez's presence on cam- 
pus presented a unique op- 
portunity. 


"It is unprecedented. I 
think we're very lucky be- 
cause it isn't often you get a 
celebrity teaching a 
course," said Yolanda 
Broyles-Gonzales, who 
heads the Chicano Studies 
Department. 


Broyles-Gonzales said 
she believes Chavez chose 
to teach at the Santa Barba- 
ra campus because the Chi- 
cano Studies Department 
was the first of its kind es- 
tablished in the nation. 
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By Paul Cutter - Liberal Arts, 
Science Option, Freshman 


Do the things we learn here 
at BCC have anything to do 
with the real world? How 
can we move this year's con- 
vocation theme, "Science and 
Technology for a Sustainable 
Future" from the realm of 
idea into the world of action? 
Are there any practical ways 
to apply it here on campus? 
What role could BCC stu- 
dents and faculty play in 
moving towards sustainabili- 
ty? What the heck is a sus- 
tainable future anyway? 


I think Alan Duming, a 
senior research fellow with 
the Worldwatch Institute put 
it succinctly when he defined 
a sustainable society as, ". . 
one which meets its own 
needs without jeopardizing 
the prospects of future gener- 
ations." (Duming). While a 
college campus does less 
jeopardizing than some other 
human activities (agriculture 
Or mining for instance), 
Broome, being a commuter 
college, is indirectly responsi- 
ble for an especially large 
share of the most destructive 
form of pollution: air pollu- 
tion from automobiles. That 
is what I would like to focus 
on in this paper. 

Here's a startling statistic 


&) Essay Contest Winners 4 
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that was compiled by last 
year's independent study biol- 
ogy class. They found that 
BCC commuters collectively 
pumped half a ton a week of 
carbon emissions into the air. 
(BIO 299, 7). I see two prac- 
tical approaches to reducing 
this pollution without giving 
up the obvious benefits of 
fuel buming vehicles. 


1) The BIO 299 report 
also noted that in 86% of the 
vehicles, the drivers were the 
sole occupant. I think there is 
enormous potential for car- 
pooling here. Consider the 
ecological benefits. In her ar- 
ticle "Rethinking Urban 
Transport", Marcia Lowe 
gives the following statistics 
comparing various pollutants 
of single occupant cars and 
four passenger carpooled ve- 
hicles. Watch how the num- 
bers drop for the carpoolers. 
The single occupant car emits 
130 grams of hydrocarbons 
per 100 passenger-kilometers. 
The 4-passenger car, only 43. 

The single passenger car 
emits 934 grams of carbon 
monoxide, the 4 occupant car, 
311. For nitrous oxides, the 
single's number is 128 grams. 
For a pooled car that number 
drops to 43 grams per one 
hundred passenger kilome- 
ters. (Lowe 59). With such 
potential benefits within our 
grasp, it is tempting to find a 


way to take advantage of 
them. 


Why couldn't sufficiently 
motivated students organize 
car-pooling schedules? 
Broome has a technological 
emphasis and large number of 
computer-literate students. 
The problem of coordinating 
sO many students’ schedules 
and destinations seems to be 
made for a computer to orga- 
nize and solve. I think this is 
a perfect application of this 
year's convocation theme. 

2) Why couldn't bus-riding 
students form a Union of 
BCC bus riders? This union 
could approach BC Transit 
with the offer of a flat fee and 
a guaranteed number of "rider 
miles" in exchange for unlim- 
ited bus use. Because of the 
concept of rider-miles, col- 
lege campuses have had suc- 
cess in the past with striking 
deals with local bus services 
and so offering a more attrac- 
tive transportation form to 
those students who would oth- 
erwise use their car. The con- 
cept of rider miles could per- 
haps use some explanation 
here. 


In a move to pump some 
life into financially troubled 
local bus systems, the federal 
government offers subsidies 
to those like BC Transit based 
on how many bodies are 
transported how many miles: 


Second Place: Something Old, Something New 


By Kathleen Thurston - Liber- 
al Arts, Freshman 


It has been said of this gen- 
eration that we are a "throwa- 
way society". This may be 
entirely too true, but we are 
also a generation waking up 
to the problem of over- 
capacity land fills and the des- 
perate need to recycle every- 
thing. Recycling is almost be- 
ginning to take on the aspects 
of "Big Business" and is no 
longer something that most 
people would do if they felt 
like it. Everyone now, it 
seems, wants to "get in on the 
act." 


This is good. A positive at- 
titude toward recycling can 
spread and be indoctrinated 
into future generations so that 
they may never know of a 
time when anything was dis- 
posable. There was a time 
like that, just a few years ago. 
Our great-grandparents didn't 
know what it was like to 
throw things away. The 
"scrapman" and his wagon 
were a familiar sight in nearly 
every town and nothing was 
available in pre-packaged 
form. Everything was done 
from "scratch," and recycling 
was a way Of life. 


However, we like our mod- 
em conveniences and simpli- 
fied life styles that pre- 
packaging has provided. We 


don't want to go back to the” 


days of milking the cow in the 
shed or collecting the eggs 
from the hen house, but we do 
need to make some simple 
changes in our present life 
styles. Not only will these 


changes reduce our need for 
places to put our castoffs, but 
it will also reduce our depen- 
dency on our few remaining 
natural resources. 


Recycling doesn't end in 
the little yellow container at 
the edge of the curb. Few 
people even care where the 
stuff goes, as long as they 
don't have to pay for its go- 
ing. Remarkable things are 
being done with our former 
"garbage" and perhaps even 
more enthusiasm for recy- 
cling could be generated if 
people were more aware of 
these products. 


Plastic has long been the 
most heatedly debated land- 
fill "clutter." It isn't the plas- 
tics industry that made plastic 
the most proliferate refuse in 
the dumps. It is the excep- 
tionally high demand for the 
products and the short-term 
use of them that has caused 
the real problem. 


The good news, however, 
is that plastic is one of the 
easiest products to recycle. It 
also has the capacity to be 
used in more tum-around ap- 
plications than most other re- 
cyclable items. Some plas- 
tics are used for the same 
purpose, such as laundry soap 
bottles, while others are 
transformed into entirely new 
items. 


We have all seen the gov- 
emment mandated codes on 
the plastic products them- 
selves. Each of these codes 
identifies the type of resin 
used in the product and ena- 
bles to collectors to sort the 


products to be sold to the dif- 
ferent types of reclaimers. 


According to a newsletter, 
The Plastic B Reporter, 
published by the Society of 
the Plastics Industry, Inc., the 
most popular plastic, Polyeth- 
ylene terephthalate, (PET), 
denoted on soda bottles by the 
number 1, has the highest rate 
of success in the recycling 
chain (4). A booklet titled 
The Blueprint for Plastics Re- 
cycling, prepared by The 
Council For Solid Waste So- 
lutions, claims that PET cur- 
rently brings in the highest 
value per ton, excluding alu- 
minum, of any recyclable ma- 
terial. It has the ability to pro- 
vide an effective oxygen 
barrier so it is an ideal con- 
tainer for carbonated beverag- 
es (5). 


SPI's newsletter also lists 
another widely recycled resin, 
high-density —_ polyethylene, 
(HDPE), as the plastic com- 
monly used for milk bottles, 
laundry detergents, automo- 
tive products, water and many 
other products. It is denoted 
on these products. by the num- 
ber 2. It accounts for 66 per- 
cent of the plastic bottle mar- 
ket and is less expensive than 
PET. It has a broader design 
capability so that it allows for 
such items as handles for 
safety and convenience (4). 


The article in the newsletter 
continues with another popu- 
lar resin, related to HDPE, is 
Polypropylene, (PP) and is 
denoted by the number 5. 


Continued on page 6 


rider miles. A flat rate is at- 
tractive to BC Transit be- 
cause Statistically it will guar- 
antee them a certain number 
of rider miles which they can 
then tum around and cash in 
for subsidization. It is this 
fact that provided leverage 
for SUNY negotiators when 
they were trying to strike a 
deal with Broome County 
Transit. 


In the case of SUNY, the 
college pays a flat fee to BC 
Transit in exchange for free 
transport of its students on 
any route at any time during 
the semester. The money for 
this comes from a transporta- 
tion fee that SUNY charges 
its students. The charge is 
twelve dollars per semester, a 
real deal when you consider 
that the best a BCC student 
can do is buy a reduced rate 
monthly pass for sixteen dol- 
lars. 


I have seen no indication 
that either the car-pool or the 
unlimited bus use ideas are in 
even the first stages of being 
enacted here at Broome. It is 
unfortunate that while stu- 
dents at college are on the 
cutting edge of social and 
technological trends, they fre- 
quently lack the motivation to 
change. Is there any way to 
combat this apathy? 


Some countries, faced with 
the same problem of apathy 


in the face of a pressing need 
for change, have had success 
with monetary incentives. In 
this regard they levy a "green 
tax" on those products and ac- 
tivities which degrade the en- 
vironment. (Flavin 27). Be- 
sides encouraging  earth- 
friendly behavior, this sort of 
tax creates an awareness of 
the true cost, environmental 
and financial, of these acts. 
Marcia Lowe in her anrticle 
"Alternatives to the Automo- 
bile” illustrates the cause and 
effect thinking that drives 
green tax in this way: "Driv- 
ers would find public trans- 
port more appealing if the 
costs of congestion and air 
pollution were reflected in the 
prices for road use, parking 
and fuel.” (Lowe 6.) 


Similarly, the solution to 
generating student enthu- 
siasm for environmentally 
sustainable practices here at 
Broome as well as providing 
the funds to operate them 
may lie in levying a transpor- 
tation fee. This money could 
be used to 1) strike a deal 
with BC Transit similar to the 
one made by SUNY whereby 
for a flat rate, students could 
show their ID cards and ride 
the bus. 2) Set up and oper- 
ate a student car-pooling net- 
work. 


Continued on page 6 


Third Place: Environmentalism 
Also Has Two Sides 


By Charles Burr Jr. - Busi- 
ness Management, Freshman 


It is important to remember 
that in a democracy, most is- 
sues have two different sides 
and unless both of those sides 
are heard, the democratic pro- 
cess is not being observed. 


Since the 1960's when 
young people tried to tell 
Americans what was wrong 
with their society, many is- 
sues have come to be. The 
pros and cons of these issues 
are still, to this day, being de- 
bated, and there are still no 
right or wrong answers, no 
matter what any one human 
being has to say about it. 


The one issue that contin- 
ues unabated around the 
world is the issue of environ- 
mentalism. The nuclear acci- 
dents at Three Mile Point and 
Chemobyl have served to in- 
tensify the debate so that en- 
vironmentalists have been 
able to push the debate to 
cover many others areas un- 
connected with nuclear pow- 
er. 


By 1964, these environ- 
mentalists were able to lobby 
congress so successfully that 
it was forced to help clean up 
the environment by passing a 
number of acts. Included in 
these "acts" were the Multiple 
Use Act, the Land and Water 
Act, the Water Pollution Act, 
the Clean Air Act and the 
Water Restoration Act. The 
1970's saw even more meas- 
ures taken in the Environment 
Protection Act, the Toxic 
Substances Control Act and 


several other food and drug 
acts. 


As to be expected, all of 
these "acts" were soon pushed 
by some environmentalsist to 
extremes, especially in the 
field of "pure air". For exam- 
ple, these argued that most 
pollutants in the atmosphere 
were not in the industries but 
in homes in the form of 
cleansers, cosmetics, paints, 
plastics and building materi- 
als. This naturally led to 
Stronger regulations for such 
products and for the indus- 
tries that produced them. 
This, in turn, led to environ- 
mental liability cases that are 
now clogging the courts and 
that are doing untold harm to 
corporations. 

Since President Bush cam- 
paigned as the "Environmen- 
tal President," Congress has 
pushed even harder in the di- 
rection of stricter regulations 
and controls. The new Clean 
Air Act II is supposedly go- 
ing to help control utilities, 
fuels and cars by having tens 
of thousands of new bureau- 
crats monitoring them. Some 
environmental consultants es- 
timate that this new "act" 
could cost up to 150 billion 
dollars, not including the in- 
crease in unemployment 
caused by the closing down 
of thousands of small busi- 
nesses which will be drowned 
out by the new stringent regu- 
lations. 


Some other areas that envi- 


Continued on page 8 
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Is Sustainable Attainable? Continued from page 5 


This raises an _ interesting 
uestion. How justified is 
roome in using its clout to im- 

pose such a fee on students who 
may be unable or unwilling to 
benefit from it? I think that tak- 
ing into consideration the long- 
range costs that automobiles de- 
mand of the environment, such 
justification exists. The price we 
pay down the road for today's 
extravagant automobile use may 
be much greater than any trans- 
portation fee we can request to- 
day. (Flavin, 28). 

On college campuses, credit 
hours are as good as money and 
another possible source of reve- 
nue with which to motivate stu- 


dents. Why not offer college 
credit to students who, like in- 
tems, would work to set up and 
Operate a student carpool net- 
work, or negotiate with BC 
Transit for a flat rate bussing 
charge? 

Extracurricular opportunities 
also exist, perhaps for an organi- 
zauon calling itself something 
like the Mass Transit Awareness 
Committee. Their job could be 
to increase student awareness 
and acceptance of bus use and 
car-pooling. They could point 
out the benefits of these forms of 
transportation: their reduced 


cost, their convenient freedom 
from the warming up and scrap- 


ing off of automobiles, and the 
time freed up for studying. (Edel- 
stein 103), 

I don't pretend to have all the 
answers about sustainability. 
This paper can only explore 
some of the questions raised and 
challenges posed by this year's 
convocation theme. In fact, the 
actual solutions may be nothing 
like the ones I've suggested. But 
whatever form they take, if sus- 
tainability is our goal, we will 
find ways to attain it. Broome 
Community College can be a 
place where students not only 
think about, but also work to- 
wards a sustainable future. 


Oh No! "Sweet Sixteen" 


by Kathy Thurston 


Mike turned sixteen this 
week. For those of you 
who follow Lynn John- 
ston's column, Better or 
Worse, in the comics sec- 
tion of the newspaper, you 
know who I mean. You 
also know what is coming 
next. I can almost write 
the strip myself for the 
next few weeks. I just 
went through it, the brand 
new driver. 


I know.all about Mike's 
eagerness and confidence.I 
also know the apprehen- 
sions and fears of his par- 


ents. I know that teens 
think this is the biggest 
milestone in their lives and 
they are quite possibly 
right. What some of them 
fail to understand is that it 
is also the one thing they 
will do in their life that 
will require more responsi- 
bility, maturity and con- 
centration than anything 
else they will ever attempt. 


At first I was sure my 
daughter would never be 
able to get a permit, let 
alone a license. I had giv- 
en her "the Book", the 
driver's manual, many 
weeks before she turned 
sixteen. I never saw her so 
muci: as glance at it in all 


that time. I had moved to 
New York seven years ago 
with my Pennsylvania driv- 
er's license which I had got- 
ten in nineteen-mumblety- 
mumble. I was required to 
take the written exam to get 
my New York license and I 
missed six questions, the 
maximum you are allowed 
to miss, even though I had 
studied for weeks before. 
Eileen missed two. 


The first time out I took 
her to a back road and let 
her try her wings. She did 
fairly well with the driving 
except for the fact that she 
managed to find every sin- 
gle pothole in existence on 
Old Route 17. 


She kept on improving 
until I felt confident 
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This plastic, as stated by, is the 
plastic used to provide a mois- 
ture barrier for such products as 
bread and cake mixes, It can be 
easily squeezed so it is common- 
ly used for such products as 
Ketchup. It can also withstand 
high temperatures so it can suc- 
cessfully be used in the packag- 
ing of products such as syrup and 
juices which must be packaged 
while hot (4). 


Polystyrene, (PS), denoted by 
the number 6, is the type of resin 
that is commonly 

turned into end prod- 

ucts that bear no re- 
semblance to their 
original — use. A 
pamphlet prepared by 

the Polystyrene Pack- 

aging Council, Inc, 

shows that while the 

plastic originally may 

have been used for a 
product that had a 

limited use time, it 

might wind up being 
recycled into a prod- 

uct that is durable and 


intended for long- 
term use. For in- 
stance, yesterday's 


egg carton may be- 
come tomorrow's hair 
comb. A plastic yo- 
yO may have once 
been part of a Styro- 
foam picnic plate. 
Rubbermaid _ has 
been using PS to 
make cafeteria trays, 
letter trays and vari- 
ous other products. 


enough to let her drive 
through town. It made me 
wish I had stayed home. I 
don't even want to enumer- 
ate the amount of times I 
was sure I was literally in 
the "suicide seat”. 


However, my daughter 
was undaunted and really 
did start driving better. She 
also took the driver's ed. 
course at her school and I 
really liked the idea of 
someone else taking the 
chances for a while. After 
all, there is only one me 
and as delapidated as my 
Car is, it is the only one I 
have. 


Now came the time to 
take her test. We had to 
schedule it several weeks 
in advance. I thought this 
would give her plenty of 
time to practice the route 
but we never even got to 
do that. We had also ar- 
ranged for her to take the 
test on someone else's car 
since mine had about forty 
things wrong with it. They 
backed out at the last min- 
ute because it snowed that 
day. We tried to resched- 
ule but were informed that 
there would be a $4.00 
charge to do so. 


So, there we were, the 
snow coming down in huge 
wet flakes, the roads slick 
with slush, and the car 
making more noises than 
ever before. The examiner 
took off with her and left 
me there, pacing in the 


Rastra Building Corporations 
uses it in cement mix to make 


building materials. Pimby Com- 


pany is using it to make scissors, 


rulers and other desktop prod- 
ucts. 


It makes a lot of sense to recy- 
cle all types of plastic. In the 
growing trend for recycling 
everything possible, the market 
for cheap, durable plastics will 
be higher than ever. As the recy- 
cling efforts increase, so will the 
companies that will reclaim 
them. The possibilities for these 
used plastics will lead to a more 
advanced technology in the 
search for applications of their 
use. 


The world of tomorrow offers 
us the possibility of building ma- 
terials and household products 
that will be practically inde- 
structible. The plastics industry 
is solidly behind recycling ef- 
forts. Many companies, such as 
Solvay Polymers, Mobil, Du- 
pont, Union Carbide and Exxon, 
just to name a few, are sponsor- 
ing joint efforts to recycle plastic 
products. Phillips 66, Kodak and 
Coca-Cola are marking trends in 
technology that will "close the 
loop" in the plastic packaging for 
foods. 

It is all beginning to come to- 
gether in the industry. However, 
it all begins with the consumer, 
the conscientious householder 
who is willing to wash the bot- 
tles and save the picnic plates for 
the curbside collectors. 


snow and chewing my 
nails. She passed! I asked 
her. "Did the tailpipe 
drag?” 

"Yes, but he didn't seem 
to care." 


"Did you have your 
headlights on?" 


"Yes, but I don't think he 
noticed the blown bulb." 


"Did the wipers drag 
across the windshield?" 


"Yes, but he wasn't pay- 
ing any attention to them." 


We rode in silence for 
awhile. I was somewhat 
jubilant but she was acting 
as if she knew all along 
that she was going to pass 
and it was really no big 
deal. Everything was fine 
until she asked, "Mom, can 
I drop you off at your 
school and go for a little 
ride by myself?" 


Was she serious? Did 
she actually think I was 
ready to let go that soon? 
But I did, and I'm actually 
getting better at this as time 
goes by. I no longer stand 
at the front window when 
she is six minutes late. I 
-can get through at least two 
hours now without a call 
home to let me know she is 
okay. I don't even check 
the car for dents anymore. 


But, hey, Eileen, the 
drive to Florida is still out! 


| 
| 
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MOVIES 


r i OF FEMALE NOISES OFF (PG-13) 

Current Showings FRIENDSHIP INDEEP CAROL BURNETT — 
SOUTH (GOOD) DISAPPOINTING 

AMERICAN ME (R) SCREEN VERSION OF 
EDWARD JAMES THE BRITISH 
OLMOS — EARNEST GLADIATOR (R) COMEDY ABOUT A 
YETFLATACCOUNT = JAMES MARSHALL— — Biipr ING THEATER 
INVOLVED WITH DRAMA OF A YOUNG 
CRIME (FAIR) MAN WHO BOXES TO 


PAY FATHER'S DEBTS 


SHADOWS AND FOG 


ARTICLE 99 (R) RAY ite ae peas erg 
—W 
— FAST-PACED 

MEDG aie THE HAND THAT eo mre ae m 
ABOUT RENEGADE ROCKS THE CRADLE GroncarTarR 
DOCTORS IN A (R) REBECCA DE (GOOD) 
VETERANS HOSPITAL | MORNAY — NANNY 

TERRORIZES A YUPPIE WAYNE'S WORLD 

FAMILY; SOCKO (PG-13) MIKE MYERS 
BASIC INSTINCT (R) THRILLER (GOOD) — BUBBLY 
MICHAEL DOUGLAS — ADOLESCENT 

DUNIT 

HERIOT, ustamoowsn — SOMERY BARED ON 
EMBELLISHED WITH MAN (R) JEFF FAHEY Te" SKETCHES 
KINKY SEX ANDGORY — MILDLY RETARDED (GOOD) 
VIOLENCE (FAIR) MAN GETS IMPROVED 

INTELLIGENCE: 

ROUTINE WHITE MEN CAN'T 
oh Ae tel ae MELODRAMA (FAIR) JUMP (R) WESLEY 

B. = SNIPES — WHITE 

CLICHE-HEAVY MAN AND BLACK 
ROMANTIC DRAMA MEDICINE MAN MAN JOIN FORCES 
SETIN THE WORLD OF  (PG-13) SEAN TO HUSTLE ON THE 
CHAMPIONSHIP CONNERY — BASKETBALL COURT 
(FAIR) TEPID TROPICAL 

DRAMA ABOUT A 

SCIENTIST SEEKING COMING 
FRIED GREEN CANCER CURE (FAIR) ATTRACTION 
TOMATOES (PG-13) "INNOCENT BLOOD," A 
KATHY BATES — TALE FILM STARRING 


New Releases 
THE POWER OF ONE 


So, what are ya doin’ 
after we graduate? 


ANTHONY LAPAGLIA 
AND ANN PARILLAUD, 
WILL BE DISTRIBUTED 
BY WARNER BROS. 
THE DARK ROMANTIC 


Director John G. Avildsen uses various elements for his "Rocky" and 
"Karate Kid" movies in this earnest, hand-wringing drama that 
examines South African apartheid. Such manipulative devices are out 
of place here. The story revolves around a young English-South 
African boy who is tormented by racist whites. He, at last, becomes a 
respected boxer and a hero to the black population. Stephen Dorff 
portrays the youth in his late teens. Morgan Freeman and John 
Gielgud are fine in minor roles. 

(PG-13) FAIR DRAMA 
DIR - John G. Avildsen 
RT-126 mins. (Profanity) 


LEAD - Stephen Dorff 


RUBY 

More speculation on the Kennedy assassination, now from events 
surrounding Jack Ruby, the small-time Strip-joint owner who shot 
Lee Harvey Oswald. Danny Aiello, in the title role, is sporadically 
convincing. But the film merely trots out another hard-to-prove 
theory; here it's a murder conspiracy involving the CIA and the 
Mafia. The story leaves us still guessing. Sherilyn Fenn has an 
engrossing part as the composite character of a Stripper who 
sometimes resembles Marilyn Monroe. 

(R) FAIR DOCUDRAMA 

DIR - John Mackenzie LEAD - Danny Aiello 

RT-100 mins. (Profanity, brief nudity) 


STRAIGHT TALK 

Dolly Parton dishes out homespun advice as a questionable, but 
popular Chicago radio psychologist. She virtually overwhelms this 
romantic comedy with her unique, exuberant personality. But the 
predictable and contrived screenplay, garnished with a half-dozen 
forgettable Dolly-written songs, follows an uphill, crooked path to an 
unimpressive conclusion. James Woods is in a minor supporting role 


ACROSS 
1 Ferber 
5 Bartok 
9 Prayer wheel 
user . 
13 Nose around 
14 Elevator man 
15 Bedouin head 
cord 
16 Piano novelty 
song 
19 Brainchild 
20 One — million 
21 Left-hand page 
22 Conte 
24 TV performer 
26 “— goes by” 
29 Dry cleaning 
employees 
33 Sen. Thurmond 
34 Gardener at 
times 
35 Doris or Dennis 
36 Convention 
VIPs 
40 Overhead 
trains 
41 Before: pref. 
42 Stephen 
Vincent — 
43 — from 
(belitties) 
46 Removes suds 
47 Chi-chi 
48 Twosome 
49 Meager 
52 Make lace 
53 Eye part 
57 Mayor’s gift 
toa VIP 
61 Swiss river 
62 Villa d’— 
63 Good — 
(nice guy) 
64 Stepped heavily 
65 At no time to 
poets 
66 Ernie — 


DOWN 
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8 Residue 

9 L.A. five 

10 Antiquer 

11 Diamond great 
12 In addition 

13 Schuss 

17 Afr. river 
18 Holiday times 
23 Shot and shell 
24 Biarritz 

blintze 

25 At this place 
26 Inquired 
27 Inscribed stone 
28 Rendezvous 
29 Mails 
30 Blissful abodes 
31 Peep show 
32 Methods: abbr. 
34 Writer of 
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Wild Kingdom 


THRILLER INVOLVES A 
FEMALE VAMPIRE 
WHO TEAMS WITH AN 
UNDERCOVER COP. 


25 


ANSWERS 


[S| 7] 


45 Comic Johnson 52 Bag type 
46 Baseballgreat 54 Pill container 


1 Arthurian lady 
2 Be too fond 


children’s 


as the object of Dolly's affections. 
books 


48 Stampin 55 Feminine endin 
(PG) FAIR ROMANTIC COMEDY 3 Margin scribble 37 Diplomacy machine” 56 Pro vote : 
: * oo attraction 38 Nichol’s 49 RBl or ERA 58 Urge 
DIR Barnet Kellman ; LEAD Dolly Parton 5 Pioneer of yore protagonist 50 Burntoa 59 Halfa fly 
RT-91 mins. (Mild profanity) 6 Lab burner 39 Derby site crisp 60 Psychic 
7 Ignited 44 Graded 51 Flying prefix initials 
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Environmentalism Continued from page 5 


ronmentalists have tuned into 
since the 1960's include popula- 
tion control, endangered species, 
global warming, the ozone layer, 
waste control, acid rain, recy- 
cling, lead levels and food prob- 
lems. In all of the listed cases, 
critics have arisen with alterna- 
tive claims that environmental- 
ists are wrong or their ethics are 
dangerously exaggerated, and 
that they can irreparably damage 
the national economy, In 1990 a 
book titled The Greening was 
published condemning the entire 
environmental movement. It ac- 
cused the movement of being a 
form of socialism which would 
encourage "centralized planning, 
price controls, facetious partner- 
ships between industry, govern- 
ment and environmental enlists, 


and an end to private property." 


The environmental issue has 
thus had its critics who find 
much in it that is questionable 
and even deceptive. Since it is 
almost impossible to write on 
the entire movement and how it 
is being criticized, I shall limit 
my paper to the issue raised by 
humerous environmentalists re- 
garding the so-called problem 
with the earth's rise in popula- 
tion over the past years. 


By the year 2000, the earth is 
expected to have over 6 billion 
people. Some say that we are 
doing ourselves in, others be- 
lieve that more people mean 
more brains and perhaps more 
Einsteins. Other concerns with 
the earth's population include 


Congratulations 


College 
Graduates 
Class of 79.92 


the amount of food consumed 
each day by each person of each 
country compared to the amount 
of food produced by those peo- 
ple in their respective countries. 


As it seems there are two 
main sides to take in this argu- 
ment. One side states that the 
world isn't running out of food 
or farming resources, but, in 
fact, could feed 2 billion people 
right now, mainly from the good 
crops in the U.S. and Argentina. 
The argument also states that we 
could feed 4 billion more people 
if the Third World countries 
would adopt the latest high-yield 
farm technologies--including hy- 
brid rice, high-protein corn, and 
acid tolerant seed varieties for a 
billion acres of currently barren 
acid-soil savannas. The other 
side believes that big food gains 
are an "illusion of progress" pro- 
duced by destroying topsoil and 
mining for groundwater. Be- 
cause both of these arguments 
have to do with helping our 
growing population, people that 
do not have a solid understand- 
ing of all the facts are easily con- 
fused and are more than often 
turned away because of this con- 
fusion and decide to "let the ex- 
perts handle it." This is a terri- 
ble way to lose the interest of a 
person that may very well have 
the solution to the problem. 


In 1968, when Stanford biolo- 
gist Paul Ehrlich published a 
book called THE POPULA- 
TION BOMB, there were 3.5 
billion human beings. That was 
more, he warned, than the planet 
could support. "In the 1970's," 
he wrote, "the world will under- 
go famines--hundreds of mil- 
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lions of people are going to 
Starve to death." We now know 
that didn't happen in the 70's. 
What did happen was that food 
production soared worldwide, 
prices dropped, and growers who 
could not sell enough of their 
surplus went bankrupt. 


Today Ehrlich and his wife, 
Anne, have a sequel to the for- 
mer bestseller with a message 
that is quite the same; the timeta- 
ble however, is revised. They 
write about how the earth's pop- 
ulation is now at about 5.3 bil- 
lion and still climbing. And like 
Lester Brown of Worldwatch, 
they feel that there are "less and 
less amounts of topsoil and few- 
er gallons of groundwater availa- 
ble with which to grow food 
crops than there was in 1968." 
Now, they wam, our excess 
numbers have overloaded the en- 
vironment and human communi- 
ties. Global warming, acid rain, 
the so-called hole in the ozone 
layer, rampant crime, viral epi- 
demics, homelessness--all these 
problems and more stem from 
overpopulation. If we don't heed 
the warning this time, they write, 
we can look forward to " a bil- 
lion or more deaths from starva- 
tion and disease," and possibly 
"the dissolution of society as we 
know it." 


Things that the Ehrlichs fail to 
mention are that in parts of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America the 
problems of poverty, famine, de- 
forestation, pollution, and practi- 
cally all the problems have not 
so much to do with overpopula- 
tion but in fact are caused due to 
the waste produced by these so- 
cieties. There are numerous rea- 
sons for this, ranging from mis- 


So? You VoulT 


guided government policies to 
"spectacular blunders" like war. 
"Population growth is an easy 
scapegoat for political failures,” 
states Dennis Ahlburg. The Ehr- 
lichs also don't tell us that in 
much of the industrial world, 
birthrates have fallen so low that 
native populations are leveling 
off or actually declining. 


The point that people like 
John Simon and people that 
agree with his ethics are trying to 
make is that if we, like China, or 
any other country, for that mat- 
ter, decide to pass laws to control 
the birthrate we will be responsi- 
ble for hundreds of billions of 
deaths. Isn't this what people are 
thrown in jail and even executed 
for? It's simply not justifiable to 
see things like this happen on our 
planet. Another point that Simon 
makes is that we, the people, 
should welcome increasing pop- 
ulations not just because of the 
guilt that murder could bring but 
because population increases the 
ultimate resource: human minds. 


I'm not trying to solve any of 
the earth's problems, and I'm cer- 
tainly not trying to show that any 
one person is wrong. All that I'm 
trying to do is show people that 
there are two sides to almost eve- 
ry issue and that, unless both 
sides are heard, we can't make a 
large-scale decision on what to 
do with our planet. This is our 
only planet, and we aren't going 
to get a new one in the next few 
years, SO we should take more 
serious measures to help pre- 
serve it and to keep people from 
every different country, color, 
and race feeling safe and some- 
what happy. 
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OFF THE CREEP BOYFRIEND oF SA COMPLETE SEXIST! 
MY ROOMMATE. AND IT TURNS 
CUT HES SO GORGEOUS, HE 


TAKES MY BREATH AWAY! 


CRUD ARE YOUF 


GIVE HIM WHAT HE DESERVES! 
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